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ABSTRACT ' 

This report analyzes the themes, issued, and concerns 
which were discussed at the Fourth Annual Conference cn Uxban 
Education, and provides an overview of issues associated with the 
development of a national urban policy. Discussion at the Conference 
focused on the context of progress in urban schools, the need to 
focus the relationship between the educational system and other 
societal institutions, and strategies for school management for urban 
school systems. Five general conclusions emerged: (It the urban 
school and the urban district must be viewed as an integral part of 
other systems; (2) urban schools and educational fclicy and research 
have survived numerous traumas in the last decade; (3) the effective 
maliagefflent of urban school systems in support of student learning and 
development should be a primary issues for the 19BOs; (M) there has 
been little consensus about the development of priciities for the 
revitalization of urban education as a component of national urban 
policy; and (5) the prospects for a new wave of urban reform and 
revitalization have never been brighter- A iramework for the 
identification of alternative and complementary issues in urban 
education is proposed. (Author/RLV) 
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The Prospects for Progress and Partnerships in Urban Education 
A Report with Recommendations for Policy, Research and Knowledge Utilization 

By 

Gary Gappert 
Director, Urban Development 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. 



Preface 

This report represents an overview of the prospects and opportunities for progress and 
partnerships for improving education in American cities. ' The report begins with an analysis 
of the themes, issues and concerns which were discussed at the Fourth Annual Conference on 
Urban Education on November 18-21, 1978. The report also provides an overview of issues 
associated with the development of k national urban policy. A series of conclusions and 
questions about urban education are developed. Finally a framework for developing 
recommendations for policy, research and. knowledge utilization is proposed. 

I am indebted to JoAnn Weinberger, conference coordinator, and the members of the 
planning committee for their support in developing such a stimulating conference. I am 
grateful to Teresa Lenoir, Lynn Gregory and Brenda TurnbuU for their preparation of 
conference materials. I am appreciative of the opportunity to have worked with members of 
the Association for Vrh^n Education, the department of urban education at Temple 
Uhiversity, and the several state departments of education who co-sponsored the conference. 
The conclusions and recommendations which are provided in this report, however, reflect my 
interpretations and do not represent the official policies of any of the participating 
organizations. 



'The other publications which provide an interpretation of materir l presented at the urban conference on 
"Partnerships for Progress in Urban Education" arc Urban Schools in Urban Systems, Selected Papers edited 
by Gary Gappert, and Program Abstracts, An Overviewof Research and Practice in Urban Education prepared 
by Gary Gappert and JoAnn Weinberger, Both are available from Reseavch for Better Schdols, 1700 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 
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I. AM OVERVIEW OF CONFERENCE ISSUES AND CONCERNS 
Introduction 

The Fourth National Conference on Urban Education, "Partnerships for Progress in 
Urban Education," was designed around the upbeat theme of celebrating "the progress of 
urban education and planning for future partnerships in spite of the fiscal constraints facing 
schools today." It was hoped that the conference Would provide its participants with an 
opportunity to gain new perspectives and to reconfirm their commitment to the.potential of 
urban education. 

In order to achieve these goals, the conference was organized around five themes: 

• Educating Urban Youth; 

• Fiscal Priorities; 

• Emerging Partnerships; . 

• Political and Legal Realities; 

• Strategies in School Management. 

Each theme was highlighted by a keynote address or panel discussion, special symposia and a 
large number of small group sessions including paper presentations, symposia and 
workshops. Generally speaking, the keynote address, panel discussions and special symposia 
were concerned with relatively general issues while the small group sessions involved 
presentations of experiences with programs iii specific settings. 

As urban education approaches the start of the next decade, a backward glance reveals 
the concerns of desegregation, decentralization, community representation, economic flight, 
the emergence of minority leadership, the develo1)ment of substantial bilingual populations 
and many other issues characteristic of the turbulent times of the 1960's and 1970's. The 
question for the 1980'sis: Will these issues continue to dominate ucoan education in the I9S0's, 
or will different concerns and opportunities present themselves? 

During an informal interview, a conference participant remarked that he was surprised at 
how different this conference was from previous bnesrin the past, he said, the c inferences 
focused primarily on desegregation while this one appeared to have a broader, more 
sociological focus. Clearly in line with the intent of the conference organizer^ the mood of 
most speakers reflected cautiously optimistic aild pragmatic concerns. In particular, emphasis 
was placed on developing awareness of the realities of the relationships between the education 

— system and-soc-ialrpoHtiGaleeconomic^and-historical features of American sp<Mety. Awareness 

was perceived as an important first step, but understanding, comijiunication and the 
development of structural mechanisms for sharing the responsibility ofeducatingthe youth of 
our society with other groups in "partnership" with the education^ system, were seen as the 
ultimate goals. The Conference Charge, as presented by Dr.°Bernard Watson, Vice President 
for Academic Administration at Temple University, was clearly of this view. 

Conference Charge 

It was Watson's view that urban education is in a state of flux because we have yet to 
define the social, economic, and political forces that impinge on it. He attributes this failure to 
historical factors. To begin with, educators are only beginning to eradicate the long-held myth 
■> that education is apolitical. Because they bought into that myth, educators have failed to 
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address their critics who seem to expect the education system to resolve all the sociat prohlems 
of the cities. Instead ol apologising for their failures, Watson suggests that educators take the 
offensive and point out that theyVe done a better job than anyone else has, and that the 
responsibility for solving these problems lies with the critics as well as the educators. 

Educators are responsible, according to Watson, for communicating the difficulties of 
their charge, for following up and developing processes that have worked in the past, and for 
eliciting the support (both psychological and fiscal) of the members of the communities and 
institutions that provide the context for their professional activities. 

Watson placed particular emphasis on the need to develop lines of communication 
between schools and the home community of the student. Citing cultural and structural 
changes in American society, he demonstrated that children and adults are becoming 
increasingly segregated from one another-a structural feature that is reinforced by the 
schools. 

As he indicated: 

We are in a process of deculturation in America and essentially what this 
means is that the value structures which are generally transported and 
transformed and transmitted to the young by older people are no longer 
operating and they are no longer operative because younger people afe not in 
contact with older people anymore. The holders of the sacred values in any 
society are generally the older people. It is from older people that we relive 
history, that we understand history, that we feel history and the changes of 
culture. And it is because the older people, having been through those changes 
and having internalized those values and can explain them and transmit them, 
that we get the core values that hold society together. 

This ''compartmentalization on secular dimensions'' is resulting in a dangerous situation in 
which youth are becoming part of a permanent uneducated, unemployed and unslcilled 
"underclass." Unless educators, parents and other community members begin to work 
together to break down the structural barriers between themselves and the children they are 
charged with socializing, this situation may lead to further alienation and ultimate disaster. 
In a paper prepared for distribution at the conference,^ Watson concluded: 

In the final analysis partnership for progress in education will have no 
meaning until and unless the several sectors— schools, community and 
hbfne^^evelop co^ ' 

What we want for education 

V'hat we need for education 

What we have the capacity and will to do. 

The Context of Progress in Urban Schools 

Before continuing with a'discussion of the concerns for urban education expressed at the 
conference, it might be useful to elaborate on the content of the"progressive"interpretationof 



^Bernard C. Watson, "Urban Education: Past* Present and Future/* Urban Schools in Urban Systems, 
Research for Better Schools* Philadelphiaf 1979. 



what is occurring in urban education. The conference organizers were strongly influenced by 
both their own experiences and the findings of the Urban Education Studies conducted by 
Francis S. Chase for the Council of Great City Schools and the University Council for 
Educational Administration. These studies were initiated in the spring of 1977 with support 
from the Spencer Foundation. Thirty large city school districts provided data on a total of 
almost 600 programs in four designated area^ Action-Learning, Basic Skills, Cultural 
Pluralism and School./ Community Interaction. A review of the successful programs provides 
support for the following summary of encouraging developments:^ 

1. Urban education has an inner vitality which is generating innovative programs and 
strategies of great potential even in the midst of extremely adverse conditions. 

2. There is a deepening concern for the needs not well served by traditional schooling. 
Fewer educators and board members now attribute low achievement to inherent 
disabilities, lack oi effort, or poverty of parents; and more and mort are revising 
upward their expectations for students formerly regarded as slow learners. 

3. An increasing number of community agencies and groups are cooperating with 
schools to develop enriched environments for learning and the gulf between schools 
and society is being bridged in many new ways. The recruitment of citizen volunteers 
to serve as counselors, resource persons, and tutors is gaining momentum and larger 
and larger numbers of parents are being involved as partners in the education of their 
own and other children. 

4. Innovative programs and alternatives are producing significant changes in the 
character of educational experiences provided at both, elementary and secondary 
levels. With the active support and participation of community organizations and 
citizens, educators in many cities are creating significant alternatives to traditional and 
inappropriate classroom experiences. / 

5. The conditions essential to the success of magnet schools and other options are 
beginning to be better understood and progress is being made toward creatit^n of the 
essential conditions. Systematic curriculum development and modification is 
proceeding with improved provisions for initial and continuing staff developnjent. 
Moreover, there is beginning to be a more general acceptance of the importance of 
evaluation at every stage of development, implementation, and subsequent operation. 

6. Federallntervention— through grams ar-T contracts, equal opportunity requirements; 
and court decrees— have either triggered or expedited a high proportion of the 
innovations which urban districts rate as unusually successful. 

7. Local and situational factors— including program leadership, staff and district 
commitment, and effertiveness of implementation —are crucial to program success. 

8. Continuous program evaluation, adaptation to' revealed student needs, and staff 
development are essential to continuing program success and local support. 



^Francis S. Chase. Urban Education Studies. Council of Great City Schools. Washington, D.C, 1978, 
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9. Most of the highly successful and promising programs represent significant departures 
from traditional schooling through emphasis on student choice and responsibility, 
experience-based education, and greater use of resources outside of the school. 

10. The many promising approaches and programs, which are now offering invigorating 
educational experiences to some of the previously disadvantaged, can be made 
available to increased numbers of students through systematic needs assessment, 
curriculum and staff development, and continuing professional and citizen 
Cjollaboration toward equality and excellence. 

These fmdings seem to indicate that progress in urban education is possible and is 
proceeding, but partnerships are desirable, if not essential. In this regard, a critical issue for the 
1980's is whether the improvement of urban education will be integral to urban revitalization, 
or only a secondary factor which is forced to react to other circumstances. This was the 
challenge considered at the conference. 

The Concerns of Progress and Partnerships for Urban Schools 

The need to focus the relationship between the educational system and other societal 
institutions was emphasized further l)y other speakers. According to Fred G. Burke, 
Commissioner of Education for the state of New Jersey, "the resources are there, we simply 
don't use them.'' 

Burke began his presentation with reference to current threats to the public education 
system that have resulted from the isolation of the legal system from the educational policy 
process. In particular, he cited the petitions to set up voucher systems in Michigan and 
California, and "while flight'' resulting from desegregation which is "draining our better 
students into private schools. ''The only way we are going to avert these threats, according to 
Burke, is by contributing to the improvement of t he quality of life in the cities. The schools are 
both vital to this effort and, at the same tinie, dependent upon its success for survival. This 
interrdartionship is pointed out by lookingat the schools' responsibility for preparing students 
for the job market. Implicit here, a theme that emerges in other contexts throughout the 
conference, is the notion that this is one of the important contributions that schools make to 
the revitalization of the cities. But schools cannot prepare students for jobs unless they are able 
to teach them basic skills. The learning of basic skills is dependent, in many ways, on parent 
-iavolv^ment^nd GGoperaUon^husriiHJFder4o-i5ontF^hute^to-th€^ 
schools must have input from the community. 

The issue of parent involvement was also highlighted by Dr. Barbara Bowman, director, 
Erikson Institute, Loyola University. In her discussion of early childhood education, Bowman 
pointed out that there needs to be a rc rientation of attitude in educators' efforts to involve 
parents in the education process. In particular, she feels that educators must stop telling 
parents how to raise their childr'^n, a practice that only leads to parent alienation from the 
school system. Instead she proposed that the focus of parent involvement be on helping 
parents to develop positive and supportive networks. 

Bowman was further concerned with structural features of early education programs 
such as Headstart that promote racial discrimination in schools. She cit^s two such features 
relating to curriculum and early screening. In the first instance, she contri^sts the emphasis on 
the development of basic skills in such programs with the "playing with ideas" orientation of 
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white middle-class nursery schools. Opting for the latter orientation, she claimed that there is 
no evidence that it is necessary for four-year-old minority children to learn ttf read any sooner ^ 
than their white middle-class peers. 

Bowman further finds early screening to be debilitating in that young minority children 
are frequently placed' in special education categories on the basis of non-academic criteria. 
Both of these features result in the continuation of racial discrimination within schools and 
"although the public schools shouldn't be held responsible fpr all minority problems, they 
should get rid of discrimination in schools." 

Focusing on the current charge of urban educators. Dr. LaMar Miller, executive director 
of the Metropolitan Center for Education Research and Development at New York 
University, claims that the goal of urban education is to reclaim the youths who have been lost. 
Recognizing that there are economic, social and political reasons for these losses, Miller calls 
for a change in focus from the "campus to the community." This requires that there be a 
change in focus from pre-service to in-service teacher training. Teachers, Miller finds, are 
generally isolated from their studehts' home commbnities when demographic changes are 
requiring that they acquire competencies to deal witVdifferent student populations. Miller 
proposes the development of in-service programs with\wo important features. First, they 
would involve parents who would then have a forum forVpressing their feelings about the 
quality of their children's education as well as helping teacher|to understand better the social 
and economic features of the community they serve, pcondly, they would involve 
administrators or, in Miller's terms, a "whole school concept" because "'you can't change 
teachers without changing administrators." 

Quajity education also dominated the presentation made by Dr. Charlie Mae Knight, 
Associate Superintendent for Elementary Education Programs for the State of California. It 
is her view that it is time-'to stop concerning ourselves with integration for which we "don't 
have funds or commitment by either blacks or whites." Like Fred Burke, Knight fears the 
possibility of the voucher system. Vouchers, she notes, could very well sap the quality out of 
the public schools leaving them only for the poor. 

Looking at federal and state compensatory programs. Knight calls for the development 
of coalitions which would share personnel and funds, the development of a common language, 
and a stop to categorical competition. She feels that this is the only way that programs for the 
poor can continue to ser\'e effectively in a time of fiscal and social conservatism. 

\taiTyT3ftherthemes thJi^were brought outtindertherubric^of"Educat^ 

also appeared in the keynote and panel discussions on "Emerging Partnerships." Not only do 
we find here the ^me calls for increasing awareness, understanding and communication 
between groups, but we also find examples of how coalitions between schools and businesses, 
and between the feddral government and school communities, can and have been effected. 

Thacher Longstreth, the President of the Greater Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
and Chief Executive' of the PENJERDEL Corporation, discussed the relationship between 
the business community and the education system. In line with Fred Burke's model of city- 
school relationships, Longstreth pointed out that businesses consider the quality of the school 
system in an area when evaluating whether to expand or relocate there. In some areas Vv'here 
business growth has leveled off, the leveling process itself is partly due to the perceived failure 
of schools in those areas. In order to upgrade the quality of schools, a number of businesses 
have become involved in their local education systems. Such involvements have essentially 
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taken two iforms. In the first instance, business leaders have worked with school 
administrators in applying business methods to developing more efficient school system 
management. In the second, they have become partners with^chools in developing career 
education programs in order to help students to develop the b^c skills necessary for entrance 
into the job market. / . 

The success of such partnerships, according to Longstreth, depends on the existence of 
individuals in both the education and business communities who are willing and able to take 
, on a broker role. That is, because there is a certain/antagonism, a "love-hate'' relationship 
between business and school communities, there have to be individuals involved who will 
learn the other's policy orientations and language and who are able to translate for both sides. 

Crystal Kuykendall, Director of the Urban and Minority Affairs Department at the 
National School Boards Association, stated that in spite of the urgency and seriousness of the 
urban problem, there is still great resistance to finding a solution. She contributed the 
following ideas for making partnerships work: 

1. Partnership is everyone's job. We must realize that we are all in this together, 

2. Educators must welcome parents into the school building. 

3. All parties must be committed to making the partnership work. 

4. Wei must be willing to step out of traditional roles and jobs and walk in the shoes of the 
other person. 

5; Members of boards of education must become aware of community needs. 



6. Teachers need to hear more of us say that education is affective. They have to deal with 
how children fee), think and value. 

7. We have to' let administrators know that administering a school district means using 
all the resources of the community. 

8. Business can expand "Adopt a School" programs to give parents and children the 
' opportunity to experience the world of work, 

9. The actors in the partnerships must have equal access to information and equal 
knowledge of how to use the information available. 

Bill Smith of the Teacher Corps suggested that collaboration mustpro-videaii;amew-Oxi£^ 

for urban education. Because partnerships lay bare the strengths and weaknesses of the parties 
concerned, they are potentially threatening to education; they are complicated, confrontative 
and confusing, and leave few historical precedents fr "n which to learn. However, collabora- 
tion is possible because the "movement to deal with the whole child in a humanistic framework 
is growing." His recommendations are that: 

1. Parity is the keystone of mutual collaboration. 

2. Trust and openness are necessary in the relationship between helper and helpee. 

3. We must understand and respect vested interests. 

4. Everyone enters the collaboration process from a position of power. 

5. There is recognition that all are equal ahhough some are more equal than others. 

6. Those rich in resources must share with others. ^ / 
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7. Participants in the collaborative process can grow from negative .findings. 

8. Every effort improve schools must be directed at the student, 

9. We must have open, flexible, adaptive citizens if we are to face the 2 1st century. 

Norward Rcussell of the Mott Foundation revie\yed the Foundation's SNAP program. 
This program provides 267 schools and neighborhood groups with $15,000 over a three-year 
period to use as seed money to find creative ways to improve focal schools, in this experience, 
Roussell said, he found out that money can serve as a barrier as well as an incentive. It is more 
likely to be an incentive when everyone is involved in the decision-making process. In his 
judgment the ingredients for partnership are: ' ^ 

1. Belief that the effective partnerships can make a difference. 

2. Trust between participants; commonality of goals. i, 
' 3. A system of openness. 

4. The taking of risks. 

5. Developing" processes for identifying and linking resources to meet needs. 

These are no easy tasks, especially in urban-area schools which frequently operate in a 
pervasive climate of suspicion and self-interest. 

Bob Taggert, from the U.S. Department of Labor, told of federal involvement in the 
problems of urban education. According to Taggert, the Carter administration has spent more 
money on the War on Poverty t^ .? did the previous administration. Furthermore, this 
spending was done in collaboration with state and federal agencies. It is the Congress, 
however, that approves the allocation of federal dollars and Congress chose to consolidate its 
funding of youth legislation by directing that all federal dollars flow to the local level through 
CETA and the Department of Labor. 

Congress wants better articulation betwe^^n school and work in order to improve work 
programs, to keep^kids in school long enough to graduate, to grant academic credit for work 
experience, to force cooperation between federal participants, and to make sure that work in 
school leads to a future occupation. Fundmg of these programs is temporary, though, and new 

dedsioHs-will^be^made^iri-l^80rIHs^time^that-educatorsHbeeomeinvolvcd4trth<?^ 

and in influencing those decisions. The present federal initiative is funding many educational 
alternatives, among them, youth work programs, expanded computerized career information 
systems, funded apprenticeships, youth vouchers, demonstration projects, experimental 
employment programs that guarantee students part-time work, and summer employment for 
disadvantaged youth. These programs will be tested in 17 urban centers with 37,000 youth. 
The Job Corps will be expanded to 90,000 participants and will add a junior college level to itk 
academic program. The Carter administration is committed to educational and employment 
opportunities for urban youth. Indeed, this is probably its single most important and cohesive 
urban initiative. 

Another set of conference concerns addressed a series of quesiions about urban parents. 
These were: . 

• What are tlie forces leading to a change in the rights and responsibilities of parents? 




• \yhat is the required developme»it time if professionals can be trained to help parents 
without controlling them? 

• In what ways can urban parents help schools? 

Allan Alson of the Institute for Responsive Education addressed all three of these 
questions. He talked ^bout parent councils which have been organized to involve parents in 
desegregation mandates and cited four basic problems; 

1. Emphasis has been on structure rather than function. 

2. They rarely support sei'vices for parent training. 

3. There are no rewards for administrators to help parents. 

4. Emphasis in parent involvement efforts is not in the area of evaluation and program 
improvement or modification. 

Alson stated that the only way useful relationships betweeii schools and parents will 
develop tis if parents are allowed to use their perceived needs and interests as a j^asis for their 
act'"'ity. Parents come to these tasks with varied backgrounds and^-interests and it is to 
everyone^s advantage tc^apitalize on that diversity. 

Leah Fitchue, of the Office of Minority Education of the Educational Testing Service, 
was cohcerhed with the mother's role in the academic achievemient of minority children. 
Beginning with the premise that self-destructiye behavior is abnormal, she considered why 
children in urban areas, who begin school with high self-'Cisteem and niptivation to learn, begin 
to fail by the time they reach the ^hird grade. She concluded that they learn to be dumb in 
schools, and one reason for this is the kind of nurturing they get at home. To resolve this 
problem, Fitchue suggests, like Bernard Watson and others, that the bridge between home and 
school be rebuilt so that the mother's nurturing role is exjtended to facilitate the child's ongoing 
academic development. ^ 

Elayne Brodie, President of the National Coalition „of Title I Parents ecHoed the same 
theme of ''rebuilding the bridge 7>betv?een the home and the school. Brodie eschews the fact 
that 85 ilercent of Title I monies go to salaries rather than other services. She feels that '^We 
have become a nation of mechanics. We know how to do a lot of things, but deal with people as 
if they we re objects.'' Consequently, the parents who are encouraged to participate in 
education are those who support the bureaucracy, not those who have ideas of their own. 

One participant's research showed that the only successfuf partnership between 
community people and educators occurred when homeowner and tenant associations, which 
ha J access to knowledge and resources generally unavailable' to educators, were involved. The 
special skills and resources of business, too, promoted successful partnerships. Assuming that 
the ability of all parties to contribute knowledge and other resources is a basic criterion for a 
partnership's success, how can parents and other community ttiembers become equal 
members in successful partnerships with schools? 

A symposium on neighborhood and school improvement described different strategies 
of community involvement in education. Wib^ Walling discussed White Hous^ commitment to 
the Cities-inrSchools initiative being developed in three American cities. This innovative 
project features social agencies' delivery of comprehensive services to a targeted population 
within the urban school, usually at the secondary level. Don T^eloar of the Prudential 
Insurance^Company in Newark, New Jersey reviewed a recent proposal by the Governor's 
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Task Force to support ten different models of urban community education across the state of 
New Jersey. Alice Shabfccoff, representing HUD, discussed the new neighborhood initiatives 
in federal policies and urged the involvement of urban educators. John Richardson, a 
community school principal in Elizabeth, N.J., discussed the various ways in which 
community schools influence surrounding neighborhoods. A major conclusion of this 
symposium was that schools aiid neighborhoods should jointly share and develop agendas for 
ijirban reforms that better the quality of life for everyone. 

^ther Realities ^; 

SCeynote speakers touched upon other realities of urban schools as well. M. Carl 
Hoiman, president of the National Urban Coalition, urged that "talkers" about urban 
problems become "doers." He cautioned that the national commitment to urban development 
may n ^t be as strong as it should be. Hoiman believes that support for a positive urban policy 
is extremely fragile and that substantial commitment and resources for urban programs will 
only be achieved through extremely hard efforts, some of which dre bound to be unsuccessful. 
He asked urban educators to overcome their frustrations and to work betjer and harder with 

"'^''^ Dr°Zacharie Clements sounded a similar theme. Clements urged a positive commitment 
to iirban schools, stressing that love and hope are still important 'e lements in educational _ 
progress. Both urban educators and urban students, said Clements, should develop a more 

positive self-image. , . . . j ... • • <• 

Judge A. Leon Higginbotham, of the U.S. Court of Appeals, reyieWed the origms of 
"institutional racism" in American society, Using his recent A Matter of Color iis & source, 
Higginbotham reminded the conference that American society, ojice organized rffound legal 
and economic foundations of slavery, is still in the process of ^evolving its segregated 
institutions toward genuine integration. He urged educators io work to eradicate the vestiges 

of racism from our schools. , . r^\. t \. e.us. 

David Hornbeck, Maryland's State Supermtendent of Schools, and Mike Garn of the 
Urban Institute, reviewed the fiscal and economic realities of urban America during a time of 
post-affluenc^. Two conclusions were apparent: 
■ • Urban educators will need to achieve bettfcr performance witli existiiig resources. 
• Urban schools, especially those in deteriorating areas, should direct their studems 
toward job opportunities in high technology industries and less ioward the stagnant 
and declining blue collar industi-ies. 

Strategies in School Management for Urban School Systems 

Given the concerns and constraints discussed at the conference, the final sessions 
reviewed urban school management. These began with a keynote presentation by former 
^ Wilmington, Delaware superintendent Thomas K. Minter, now Deputy Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Elementary arid Secondary Education, U.S. Office of Education. Minter declared 
that the most serious management reality affecting lari^e cities is finite resources and this is 
particularly true in education. In the future, resources must be allocated so that school district 
purposes and goals are clearly defined and achievable. The development of a management 
system is serious business, said Minter. Managers must possess the "wisdom to change in 
response to needs." Because the quality of educational leadership provides a managerial 



framework, it is imperative that educational managers develop a broad and inclusive 
understanding of economics, politics, and federal policy. Also, they should focus on 
individual classroom techniques to make learning effective for the child. The higher & manager 
ascends in the decision-making hierarchy, the broader should be his or her understanding of 
economic, political and social issues. An educational manager needs to understand clearly 
that Proposition 13 did not focus specifically on the schools, but rather against a bureaucratic 
government structure that is bemg pressured to do more with less, The need for partnership 
and linkages with schools on all levels is born out of public frustration and the reality of 
making dollars go further. ' o 

Minter cited several recommendations for developing and fostering not only the 
successful administration of schools but also closer partnerships between schools and the 
community: 

1 . Develop consortia of training stations for urban managers. 

2. Provide administrative training commensurate with the level of the administrator in 
' . the hierarchy and his or her span of control. Adapt the extensive military training 

models for the management cif Social and educational programs. ' 

3. Make more information available to educator^ on the administration and creation of 
<, federal programs in education. 

4. Foster the support of t|ie goals of the Office of Education, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, especially: 

a) access to mainstream education for the disadvantaged; 

b) quality of Title I programs; 

c) new' directions for the Urban High Schools Initiative. 

Minter went on to indicate that although federal dollars do stimulate change, the federal 
government is a small partner in an enterprise which locally>spends 60 or 70 billio;^ dollars or 
so a year on education. It is Congress that ultimately determines the boundaries of federal 
involvement in education; based on needs identified at the local level. 

In a special sympipsium. of Big City Superintendents chaired by Dr. Ronald Lewis, 
Superintendent of Plainfield, N.J., Jbhh Crew, Superintendent of the Bailtimore public 
schools, stressed the need for big city superintendents to become better managers of the 
educational 'Enterprise. Because at least one-third of t,he superintendent's time is concerned 
with jnanagement, he or she must understand fejudgets, inventory control and service delivery. 
He suggested that current ways bTmanaglng schools maybe outdated. School systfems should 
be developing co-manager systems— one <^ "^erintendent for management and another for 
instruction. In addition, better use shoL made of the assistant superintendents in the 
delivery of educational services. The question that remained to be answered, however, 
concerned the relevance of better managerial systems vis-a-vis the achievement of students. 
Do school systems with effective management systems produce high student achievement 
scores? ^ 



Jojseph Viteritti, Assistant to the Chancellor of the City of New York, reviewed the 
management training program instituted at the New York City Board of Education. Viteritti 
commented that although educators^ were concerned with the application of management 
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practices to education, management, as a concept, was alien to them. One of his tasks at the 
Board, he mentioned, is to work with a training group m trying to help Liiddle managers to 
clarify' their managerial roles, define the organizational mission, and design ways of 
channeling resources for the delivery of services. The group is currently in the process of 
designing workshops with line managers in order to design a custom-made management 
system at central headquarters. Already, i principals' training program has been instituted in 
cooperation with experienced principals. Viteritti concluded that most educators are open to 
techniques that help them to do a better job. 

Robeirt"Wentz,' Superintendent of the St. touis Public ScRools, described the. efforts of 
his school system to manage systematic self-renewal. The system's primary toql is an Issues 
Seminar. The Issues Seminar includes eight different homogeneous groups (superintendents, 
secondary principals, two elementary principals, secondary teachers, elementary tefav^ers, 
secondary students arid members of the board of education) who met separately every other 
week to discuss and make recommendations about issues pertaining to their own particular 
role or to the i^i.^Lopis School District as a whole; The groups used a conceptual framework 
developed by Harold Lasswell to ensure a disciplined approach to problem solving. In 
addition, circulatinjg each^ group's meeting minutes to all gfoups, tracking each group's 
recommendations so that they didn't ^et lost in the bureaucratic maze, and "subpoenaii^g" 
board employees to address group'concerns facilitated the free exchange of information arid 
ideas. In terms of speSific effects, the seminar process increased the system's , leadership 
potential, proposed an administrative reorgahization of secondary education, and analyzed 
proposed systen'-wide desegregation plans. 

Eugene Eidenberg, Deputy Assistant to the President for Intergovernmental Affairs, 
offered anbther perspective on the management and governance of urban education, 
l^idenberg encoiiraged educatprs to become involved in the evolution of the President's 
national urban policy and related the President's initiative to what i^ happening in urbaii 
schools. The basic question being asked in federal circles with respect to domestic programs is: 
To What extent is the 85 billion in federal dollars allocated annually to local communities 
being wisely and effectively used? . 

Eidenberg indicated that we are entering a period iri which the federal administration's 
number one priority is the control of inflation. Increased federal dollars to education will do 
no good If eaten up by inflation. "The priority-is to get control of pirivate and publip sector 
inflation, to put the brakes on the rate of expansion of public sector expenditures and to 
manage better thexesources w« already^have7'-Piitting the brakes on federal spendingdoes not 
mean that there is less of a Presidential commitment to education. The expectation of the 
American public is that with management techniqiies and creativity, the dollars we currently 
have will be more effectively spent. This action comes at a time when the President has signed 
into law the highest Elementary and Secondary School Act expenditures since its adoption in 
1965, and has proposed the first coherent national urban policy. 

The administration's strate^ is built on the proposition, according to Eidenberg, that: 

The institutionalization of private and public sector investments holds out 
better long-t^rm hope for building from sources of strength within our cities 
than does the ad hoc grant and strategy which puts short-term federal dollars 
into a coipmunity for two, three or four years and withdraws those dollars oh a 




declining basis for several years thereafter— leaving the community with 
higher expectations and an infrastructure that hasn't been developed to 
provide for new and needed innovative services. What we need to do is to 
provide federal support as a catalyst for institutional renewal. 

The objective of the federal government is to create a federal package of resources that will 
entice the private and public sector to target resources to areas of need as identified by 
leadership in the cities. The essence of the federal policy is flexibility in targeting resources to 
needs identified by local community leaders. The comprehensive planning and coordination 
of all social, health and educational services in a given community must be a local 

responsibility. o 

It is this comprehensive local urban policy that is connected to the mission of urban 
educators.' The role education and student development are lo play in that policy must be 
created within the total context Of community development strategies. Eidenberg suggested 
that we haVe created elaborate political structures to protect education from politics. Yet we 
want the political system to support education financially. Therefore, we need to re-think the 
role of politics in education. The electorate will no longer let the politicians k0ep arms-length 
distance from local education. The question for urban educators is whether the politibization 
Of education will be positive or negative. It becomes incumbenic onlocal educators id sii dowlT 
with the people in city, liall and decide where schools fit into the long term development oY the 
city. This, too, is one of the new management needs of urban educators in the next decade if we 
are" to clo^ie the loop between national policies and local realities. * 
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II. CONCERNS AND CONCLUSIONS FOR RESEARCH AND PLANNING 



This section presents some general qonclusions about research and planning for urban 
education. Section III proposes a comprehensive framework by which these can be achieved. 

General Conclusions 

There are at least five general conclusions with respect to the integration of urban schools 
into the context of national educational and urban policy. 

First, the urban school and the urban district must be viewed as an integral part of other 
systems. The tendency of education researchers and administrators to view educational 
systems as primarily if not fully autonomous is dysfunctional to the analysis of urban 
education. Instead an ecological perspective must be developed which views the urban school 
as embedded in other urban systems, economic, political, social, etc. Such a perspective was 
proposed by Frank Spikes in a paper presented at the previous national conference on urban 
education. ' ; . • , " 

.1 

^ Spikes, Wrote:'* 

Eeological modeling gives to the educational planner a view of the total 
structure\Ywhich might otherwise be absent.. Such macro-level inquiry 
; examines new profJerties and reveals new behavior which might not appear at ^ 
lower levels of analysis. Inferential linkages' between heretofore unrelated 
subsystems are seen. Finally, macro inquiry provides the educational planner 
with a tool yvhich can ^iigh|ight the inter-connections between sub-systemic 
variables, the su^ra-system, knd the future of the educative activity. 

•Figure 1 is^a partial portrayal of such an ecological system used for the purpose of ' 
identifying alternative futures. By projecting different valued for differing systematic 
variables, various alternative futures can be forecast, choices made clearer, and additional 
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Figure 1; Eco-System Forecasting Model 



•♦Frank Spilces. "The City, the University and Continuing Education: A Model for Interagency Program 
Planning and Delivery," St. Mary's University. San Antonio, Texas, November 1977. 
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options identified. Such models bring into focus self-evident conclusions which are often 
ignored or denied in the day to day administration and development of policies, programs and 
schools. 

A second general conclusion is that both urban schools and educational policy and 
research 'have survived the "six traumas " of the last decade. These traumas included: 

1. The loss of population, wealth, and jobs in urban areas; 

2. The absorption by urban systems of new minority and high-need populations; 

3. The imposition of court-ordered desegregation plans; 

4. The emergence of test scores as political indicators of school performance; 

5. The development of systems of "multi-pocket budgeting'' to absorb complex and 
diverse funding available through new federal and st^ie programs; 

6. The problems associated with budget remaking and demaking in a time of declining 
/resources. 

Each of these traumas cQuld be discussed at. length. The significant issue.hpwever, is not 
necessaril^y^the ;de^aed-€X^*nwnalidiv-of 4hese-^^ 

phenomeiiia have created an almost unprecedented need. That need is for federal, state, and 
municipal support fo^ the management of the external and inteftial relationships of urban 
school systems. / ^ 

This need is the basis for the third general conclusion which is that the effective 
management of urban school systems in support of student learning and developmeht should 
beyiewed as a primary issue for American domestic policy in the, ea^ly years of the 1980\. 
With the commitment of Title I funds as the principal fe()feral component of support to urban 
schoois^ it can be suggested that some attention should be paid to supporting ths successful 
and effective implementation of federal intent in pities which receive a significant amount of 
those funds! There are approximately 60 urban school systems which receive at least $3 million 
a year in Title I funds. The range is from $146 million in New York and $56 millioii in Chicago 
to amounts of $3 ta5 million in cities such as Nashville, Tampa, and San Diego. Now that Title 
Las a national'program has been 'Validated** through its Congressional reauthorization, it is 
tim'^ly to determine what sorts of technical assistance should be forthcoming to expand itjs 
educational effectiveness in our largest cities.^ 

A fourth general conclusion is that there has been lit tle consensus about the development 
of priorities for the revitalization of urban education as ^ component ofnjaiional urban policy. 
This lack of a priority-fociised consensus with respect to possible proactive and constructive 
policies is in contrast to the priorconsensus of some that urban educationcould be viewqdasa 
series of deficits. ' . 

There are those who indicated that the problem is primarily a learning problem of 
disadvantaged students. These students ?ire said to have certain language and experiential 
[deficits associated with poverty and other socio-economic distress conditions.' A second 
perspective focused on the inadequ^icy of the instructional system. These instructional deficits 
are either att i ibuted to the pre-service and in-service experiences of the,urban teacher, or to the 



^Sce Appendix for a list of the cities receiving more tha'n $3 million in Titl^ I money. 
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lack of adequate and appropriate curriculum materials. A third perspective was concerned 
with the general inadequacy of the fiscal resources to support education. As studies oh 
municipal overburden indicate, the cost of doing the public's busjhess in cities is dramatically 
higher than in smaller communities, Urban district budgets must make additional provision 
for security, counseling, nutrition, absenteeism, health, and other non-instructional concerns. 
In addition, capital funds for building renovation and new construction have not, in many 
cases, been forthcoming. In New Jersey, for instance. 40 percent of the urban schools wgre 
built before 1914. 

A fourth characterization of the problem pf urban education was concerned with what . 
might be called the management deficit of urban districts. Given the size(number of schools), 
complexity (diverse population), and social-economic stress (unemployment, health 
problems) of urban distt-icts, many districts are effectively undermanaged by the traditional 
provisions of educatiorml administration. A further aspect of the management deficit might be 
characterized by a deficit of political rationality in at least some urban districts. Certainly the 
legal ii idate of desegregation has partially contributed to this condition. 

Thj^se overlapping characterizations of the problems of urban schools are not necessarily 
in conflict. Taken lo^pTieTTheyndescribe the complex reality of urban education systems. 
What, may be in conflict are the potential, develop^nental treatments which flow fl-om the- , 
diagnosis associated with each of these characterizations. Different professional orientations 
have argued for the primacy of one mifcro treatment over another as the most effective pr 
necessary way to change aspects of the macro reality / This is the reason why a priority, 
agreement on constructive action and pdlicies has not been forthcoming. How does the federal 
government organize a priority-setting process for .progress in urban education? 

The fifth general conclusion is thai the prospects for a new wave of urban reform and 
reviialization have never been brighter. There is some indication that the emerging markets of 
the 1980's may be favorable to some urban areas; 

■Syndicated columnist Neal Peirce, writing recently in Naf'on's Cities, said "The inner 
cities of America are poised for a stunning comeback, a turnabout in^heir fortunes that could 
be one of the m6'st,slgnificant developments in our national history." 

The reasons, says Peirce, are partly economic, partly demographic, and partly due to 
changing lifestyles. The ingredients include: (i) accelerating middle-class return to the cities, 
(2) the energy crisis and the rising costs of commuting, (3) the^explosion of the post-World 
War II baby boom into the neW household market, (4) changing lifestyles and growing 
dissatisfaction with suburban life, especially among young people. (5) skyrocketing single 
family heme costs, (6) economies of restoration over new construction, (7) shifts in federal 
policy away from the "pro-suburb bias of the last three decades," (8) a strxjng and growing 
national neighborhood movement, and (9) a pronounced decline in urban crime, all breeding 
"fresh investment and confidence." ' 

Although Peirce does not mention it, the growing number of women in the workforce 
may be an important factor, too. Having two wage earners in the family does no* ease the 
commuter hassle, but it does increase the demand for conveniences andiirban amenities \yhile 
enhancing the means to All the demand. ' >. „ 

Less favorable perhaps to cities are the emerging post-industrial technologies which ^re 
knowledge-intensive and this may be a poor fit with the 19th century industrial infrastructure 
of cities in the Midwest and Northeast. 
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With these general conclusions in mind, U is time to turq to some specific conclusions and 
concerns under each of the subthemes of the conference, \ 

Educating Urban Youth ^ 

Under this theme several conclusions are possible: 

1. The debate over basic skills and standards is about over, and the diffusion of new and 
improved practices, especially in cities, will be a new priority. Support for this 
utilization of knowledge will be necei^sary. 

2. New social forces are emerging which may lead to a dramatic increase in parental, 
community, and political involvement in instructional improvement. 

3. Although there has been little special and sustained R&D attention to urban districts, 
there have been some notable R&D successes in some urban schools. It has been easier 
to effectively improve programs in individual schools than it has been to build similar 
system-wide capability. 

4-^e-leenage-«mployment-problem -and- the- role -of-th 

communities will continue as a priority issue. More and more the urban'high school , 
will have to develop strategies to relate to the mainstream of adolescent experiences in 

' the world of work and adult responsibilities. ' ^ ' « 

5/^'Everyone s6ems to. agree that current pre-service teacher, training is woefully 
inadequate in pre])aring teachers for the ever-broadening tasks of their profession. 
Teacher training niiist be broadened to include mechanisms for developing coping 
skills as well as training for awareness of the kinds of informatioki teachers wilL^eed 
^. to function in the urban school context. One way this can be realized is by increasing 
support for both pre and in-service training which is relevant to particular schools. 
Parents and other commynity niembers should be involved irt thes^effdrts. 

6. Some sessions reviewed the oral tradition of black culture as it confronts white 
Western traditions. Cultural and language traditions appear to be clashing within the^ 
miliep of the school. These cultural differences can be used todemonstrate the richness 
of learning to be gained from interchange and interaction between groups. Managing 
this kind of education without conflict is difficult and requires in-service support. 

7. j Besides basic skills test scores, other standards of improvement and performance heed 
' to be developed for urban schools., As Tom Minter asked, given the constraints and 

realities ofurban environments, what features would a potentially successful urban 
education program need to have? 

Fiscal Realities and Priorities 

The conclusions and concerns in this area are simple but significant. These are: 

I. The political econoniy of education, especially issues of school finance, collective 
bargaining, and declining enrollments will continue to be turbulent and controversial 
Problette^of municipal overburden, property taxes and urban budget-making will 
continue to keep urban school districts in the forefront of fiscal confrontations 
especially at the state level. 



2. Current threats to public education such as "white flighfto private schools, proposed 
voucher systems and public rejection of increased property taxes suchas=expressed in 
Proposition 13, should not be construed simply as rejections ofpublicschooliilg. They 
should, however, spur educators to revaijip their priorities such that they will 
reallocate their resources with an eye toward providing quality and relevant education 
for the cities' youth. Budget "remaking" and "demaking" should require a greater 
reliance on data-based decision making, 

3. The reality of finite fiscal resources and the need for creative solutions to longstanding 
educational problems mandate the inclusion of "significant others" in the educational 
process. Business has a special and critical role to play in urban schools. It is in the self 
interest of \he business community to work with schools toward the creation of a 
competent labor force. The same is true of other municipal agehcies and non-profit 
organizations. 

4. According to Minter, 90 percent of American- people, including many educational 
leaders, do not understand how school funds are raised and how fede:al pro grams are 
devised and administeredTHe suggest7tfim"5tu5ie?'o^ ih education 
would enable edupatoi-s to make better use of federal funds as a supplementary 
resource, would diffuse much of the hostility aimed at the federal government because 

. of the categorical nature of federal funding<^and would provide understanding of the 
purposes and intent of federal funding by Congress— especially for those n6i qualified 
to receive it. . ' : • 

5. The survival of schools is reciprocally related to the revitalization of cities. The current 
situation in urban areas, characterized by depopulation^ loss of bi^siness, and ftscal 
constraints at all levels of government, makes it vital that educators recognize the need 
to see where schools fit into the long term deivelopment of cities. The political and 

' economic leaders of the cities also need to build "school improvement'* into theic 
developmental plans. . 

Legal and Political Bealities > 

In 'this area the concerns seem to be more significant than the conclusions. The 
conclusions were: . ' / 

1. With new state provisions of accountability and equalili^ation, the historical neglect of 
^ city school systems by state education agencies (SEAs) is being replaced by new 

demands for state-sponsored interventions. Jhe SEAs of most states will experience 
new external pressures which will affect their roles/functions and responsibilities. 

2. Educators should address their critics byAaking the offensive. They should not allow 
themselves to be held responsibleior all/the social problems of the cUies. Jhey must 
learn to be confident and publicize their accomt)lishments. Many programs have 
successfully met the challenge .of educating students ^in urban centers-they have not, 
however, oome to the attention of the community of persons who can ms^ke a 
sighificant impact on urban education. 

3. Educators are responsible for certain ills v/hich continue to exist within public schools 
si^ch as institutionalized racism. Th^e inferred relationships of urban schools should be 
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characterized by mutual respect and advocacy for human respect and dignity. 
Institutionalized racism must be acknowledged and dealt with. 
4. Bernard Watson suggested that one reason that urban schools have failed is because 
educators have refused to accept the fact that education is a political institution and 
have consequently* done their politics in an inadequate fashion. Urban educators 
should learn from other political institutions that have learned to deal effectively with 
their political functions, and learn to apply these to the educational enterprise. 

Partnerships 

A significant number of conclusions concerning educational partnerships were 
generated. These were: 

I . The community school concept, and its several dimensions, needs to be applied more 
systematically in urban districts. ' . 

l2r-Thacher47on^F^wggested4^ 

business community to work, it is necessary to h^ve **brokers*' in bpth group^. Up to 
' now it appears that such individuals have emerged ''accidentaUy.'" Ti^aining programs 
and istrucfurat mechanisms should be developed to train such individuals. ,r^^ 

3. It is incumbent on educators to develop .mechanisms for communicating v/[t% and 
doing what they can ta involve, as many other concerned individuals atid institutions 
in the socializing of urban youth as possible. They are particularly charged witfi 
''rebuilding the bridge'' between the school and the child's home and community: This 
can be done if parent and community involvement is made a rewar4ing Experience for 
parents, teacljers; administrators, and community members. This is possible only if 

, the actors ii;i these partnerships have equal access to information and equal knowledge 
of how to use that information. " ■ ■ ■■ ~ \ 

4. Four keynote speakers suggested several ways to make partnerships l^ween 
education and the. business community successful. Aside from the equalizati^n-of 
knowledge between the participants previously mentioned, other critical variables 
necessary to promote effective partnerships need to be identified. 

5. Related to the above is the fact that urban educators have been unable al times to 
follow up on innovations that have proven successful in the past. It is incumbent on 
them to work^ together with forces that impact on their lives to. identify needs and 
create comprehensive development plans and lasting partnerships in an effort to 
capitalize on their successes and learn from their failures. 

6. Teachers and administrators mu^i Jbecome aware of the constraints of one another's 
daily activities. Partnerships between teachers and Bdministrat(?rs must develop 
before either will be able to work effectively with other groups. 

Strategies of Urban School Management 

The principal conclusion with respect to urban school management is that, given all of 
the above, school administrators must take social, economic, politica!, historical and federal 
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policy factors into consideration in their management plans. There is no indication that the 
economic situation in the United States is going to improve in.the near future; accordingly, 
school managers must allocate resources in the most efficient manner possible. Doing this 
without sacrificing quality education will require radically increased sophistication in all of 
the areas mentioned above. ^ , 

Furthermore, as the baby boom generation matures into their 30's in thei^8(Ks, new 
problems of mid-career mobility, opportunity and professional rencNyal will emergie. Mid- 
career problems, both personal and professional, will create myriad new demands for in- 
service programs. 

At the same time the existing systems of technical assistance (higher education, 
intermediate agencies, R&D labs, private consultants) will continue to appear inchoate to the 
perceived needs of urban practitioners/?md will require new forms of institutional R&D and 

capacity building. " 

Since many urban. districts are teiWred up, the de^velopment and management of staff 
df'vHftpmppt systemif may be the^ essentia^ prigritvLfox udaD-SchooUmpLavemen^^ 



Action-Based Conclusions 

The questions which remain are: What do these general and specific concerns and 
conclusions mean forthefutureof urban educatiotT?How^re these coi^plusions relevant to the 
prospects for progress and partnerships in urban education? Is there a general- planning 
framework for urban eduvation into which the conclusions ^an be fit? 

In the introductory overview to the volume of program al^stracts from the conference, 
nine factors were identified which may contribute to future progress in uf ban education. These 
were: . ' \ . . 

1. A clear and coherent educational mission developed by cor^^nunity consensus is a 
prerequisite for continuing progress in urban schools. \ 
: V 2. Skills for collaborative plannin^, need to be identified, deve!oped^and strengthened. 

3. Incentives for institutional reconstruction should be sought and provided. 

4. Promising practices in urban partnerships should be identified and analyzed so that 
they can be translated into practice elsewhere. \ 

5; llrban schools need to improve communications with their own studentsi^x^amilies, 
and communities. \ 

6. The implementation process in urban environments needs to be better understood. 

7. The use of evalQation and research as management tools should be a top priority^in 
urban, schools. „ \^ 

8. The patterns and practices of successful urban staff development activities deserve"" 
closer examination. 

. 9 The diffusion and adaptation of model urban programs from one site to another 
require more examination as to their effectiveness as strategies or tools for progress in 
urban education. 
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In the volume of selected papers a few research and development priorities were 
proposed. These were: 

' 1 . Research on partnerships. 

2. Analysis of the political economy of resource allocation and the social economy of 
opportunity allocation as they affect urban schools. 

3. Research oa urbap implementation and the translation of resources into results. 

4. The development of criteria for planning, implementing, and evaluating urban staff 
development programs. 

5. Managerial capacity building in urban districts. 

The problem with these proposals and the other agendas of concerns and issues is that 
tliere is no conceptual framework for assessing trade-offs and establishing priorities for 
research and policy analysis in urban education. The next s. action will address that need. 
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ilL A COMPREHENSIVE FRAMEWORK FOit PLANNING SYSTEMATIC 
pil^GRESS FOR URBAN EDUCATION 

in thX section we present an initial framework for^the ide^ntification of alternative and 
complemenbry issues in urban education in five categories: (a) policy analysis, (b) theory 
development\(c) research, (d) intentional knowledge development, and (e) knowledge 
utilization. The\distinctions between-these categories are as iniTportant as the issues developed 
.within them. , , , 

The issues themselves represent the synthesis of ppncerns jsxpressed at the conference. 
Each issue area could receive much more extensive exploratioiji than is provided here, and 
additional issue areas\buld be identified. Alternative interpretations of the issues should not, 
howevei', distract froniHhe need to focus disagreements, agreemjents, and discussions within 
the context of a generaKnlanning framework. > . ^ 

' The proposed p nW framework (Chart 1) for urban eduction has several functions'. 

PiFsrtMrTls'anieed Wcirrt!>rTne"dj^^ 

respect to urban schools.' Second, there is also a need to develpii an appropriate theoretical 
base from which future research and,.practice can be guided and informed. Third, research 
priorities need tp be established so that limited resources can be more effectively invested. 
Fourth, the prospects fpr planrted experimfentation in urban systems should> explored. 
■ Finally, httempt,s ir utilise existing knowledge about effective practices for the improvement 
of urban education need, to receivei serious attention. ' ' 



..A Camprehensive Planning Pmamework for^. Urban Education 
Policy Analysis and Development . 

1.1 Federal Urban Policy and Its Relationship to Federal Education Policy 

1.2 Staic Urban and Education Policies \ 

1.3 Municipal Education Policy 

1.4 District Education Policy 

1.5 Community or Neighborhood Educ^tioji T^olicy (Sub-District 

1.6 Fiscal Aspects of Urban Educatidn Policy V 

1.7 Legal Aspects of Urban, Education Policy \ 

Theory Building for Urban Education \ > 

2.1 Theories Pertaining to Deficits, Deprivation and Disadvantaged Students 
' 2.2 Ideological Theorip" \ 

2.3 Urban Theory and Joncepts of Urbanism \ 

2.4 Urban Institutional Change 

2.5 Systems of Urban School Improvement 
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3. Research in Urban Education 

'3.i Data Base Development and Strategic Indicators 

3.2 Urbaii Structures and Functional Similarities and Differences 

3.3 Strategies of Urban System^anageitient 

3.4 Sta^egies of Urban School Improvement' 

3.5 Promising PfacticeS in Urban Partnerships for Urban Youth 

3.6 Analysis of Urban Implementation of New Educational Technologies and Techniq 

3.7 Cultural Differences andf'Comniunication Syndromes J/ 

3.8 The Characteristics and |vf anagement of Individualized Learning Programs Jiltlrban 
Environments ' r ' ' ^ 

3.9 The Characteriiitics of Effective Urban Schools 
3.10 The Characteristics of Successful Urban ''Projects jn Research/Develcpment» 

' Adoption and Adaptation. ' • / 

4. IntenMonal Knowledge Development 

.4vl Capacity-^Building in Urban Educational Management Systems 

4.2 Alternative Models of Urban Conimunity Education 

4.3 Incentives for Alternative Approaches to Urban Staff Development v 

4.4 Development of Urban'Youth Budgets 

4.5 Urban Diffusion Systems 

5. Knowledge Utilization ' / , 

5. 1 Urban.;.Utilization of Results of Basic Skills Research 

5.2 Urban \jtilization of School Improvement Research in the Broader Community 
j Development Processes Supported by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban" 

Development 

5.3 Training in the Skills Required for Collaborative Planning 

5.4 Utilization of Research and Evaluation Results and Processes as a Management Tool 
in Urban Districts ^ 

Policy Analysis and Development 

l.I Federal Urban and Educational Policies > 

On March 27, 1978 the Carter admrhistration announced a *'new partnership** for 
American communities. It was the first time that a President has articulated.a comprehensive 
set of policies to guic'c federal actions and programs for American cities.^ This "New 
Partnership** consisted of nine commitments. These were: 

1 . Encourage and support efforts to improve, local planning and management capacity, 
and the effectiveness of existing federal programs, by coordinating these programs, 
simplifying planning requirements, reorienting resources, and reducing paperwork. 




^It should be note<i» hc^evcr, that Daniel Moynihan, scrviilc as domesW advisor to President Nixon, developed 
ten principles for fedeni urban policy in 1970. Theise can bc| found in Towards A National Urban Policy, cd. D, 
P. Moynihan, Basic Books, New York. 1970. 
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2. Encourage states to become partners in a^^^ 

3. Stimulate greater involvement by neigh|)orhood organizations and voluntary 
associations. .. -.^ . . 

4. Provide fiscal relief to the most hard-pressed communities. 

5. Pi*ovide strong incentives, to attract private investment to" distressed communities. - 

6. Provide employment opportunities, primarily in the private sector, to the long-term 
unemployed aiid disadvantaged in urban areas. 

7. Increase access to opportunity for those disadvantaged by a history of discrimination. 

8. Expand and improve social and health services, to disadvantaged people in cities, 
counties, and other communities. 

' 9. Improve the urban physical environment and the cultural and aesthetic aspects of 
urban life. r 
These commitments were then translated into 15 major legislative proposals. The major 
impact pf these proposals for' the country's youth was the dramatic expansion of youth 
employment funds through th^ U.Si Departmertt of Labor. In the published status report" on 
this urban initiative the only reference to education policy was the modest expansion of the 
"Cities in Schools" program. There was no reference to the new Title 1 concentration funds in 
the reauthorized Elementary and Secondary Education Act as beingan integral part bf federal 
urban po'icy. 

An analysis of both the proposed legislation and the provisions for greater mteragency 
coordination of federal programs affecting cities indicates at least three commendable new 
policy directions. These are: 

• a community reinvestment strategy focused on neighborhood revitalization 

• a concern with the quality of life in urban communities and neighborhoods ^ 

• an emphasis on ^'targeting" economic development and employment training 
resources to high need areas and populations 

There is, however, no apparent federal attempt to link these policies and the associated 
programs to "educational" needs or bpportunities. Indeed, the Economic Development 
Authority in the U.S. Department of Commerce has a "positive prohibition'V against 
providing funds for school construction or renovation.* 

Earlier in 1978, the Fe(feral Jot,eragency Committee on Education (FICE), which 
represents 33 federal departments and .agencies and reports to the Assistant Secretary of 
Education, released a preliminary seven point proposal for,the federal role in education. These 
roles were; 

• To assure equality of opportunity for a quality education for eac^ citizen; , 



'/I New Parinenhipjo Conserve America's Contmuniiies, a Status Report on the President's Urban Policy, The 
White House, Washington. D.C., June 1978. 

"It should be notcci that the research in New Jersey sho.ws that 41 percent of all currently utilized urban Schools in 
that state were comtructed prior to 1914. If this condition is present in other states, it represents a real barrier to 
both educationa/ opportunity and urban redevelopmfent. 



• To strengthen the quality *of educiation, responsiveness to changing educational and 
social needs, efficiency and effectiveness; , 

• To improve relationships among education, training and work especially in areas of 
^ critical personnel supply problems; 

• To encourage the development ofKlifelong learning opportunities; 

• To meet a variety of recognized national needs, such as advancing education in the 
sciences, ^e humanities, the arts, international affairs^ 

• To aid special federally related groups such as Indians, veterans, military dependents 
and certain social security beneficiaries; and 

■ • To exercise leadership in the support of^basic research in edwcation and in the 
encouragement of applied, developmental and evaluation re^arch, and to assure the 
widespread dissemination of knowledge acquired th(;ot!igh the research process. 

Although these proposed roles show an implicit concern for providing greater and better 
education in high need areas, there is no explicit commitment or'reference to either urban (or 
rural) education. ,>^ . ' 

Three proposals are possible: 

o It is clear that there are several apparent ways to "close the loop" between federal 
urban and educational policies and programs. HEW and HUD should develop a 
vehicle to do this. . • 

• Except foi the commitment to New York City, federal urban policy is diffuse and lacks 
a "Great Cities'' component. The 50-60 largest Title I districts could be the basis for 
such a component, iat least within HEW. 

' • The Economic Development Authority needs to review alternative methods of 
assessing the significance of educational facilities on employment opportunities for 
urban youth. HUD needs to review its support or neglect of the relationship between 
school facilities planning and the broader planning processes of capital and 
community development. 

.> J ' ' ^ 

j.^ State Urban Policy 

Even if federal incentives for state urban development policies are not fo coming, it is 
appropriate that each state should establish its own unique urban policy.^. There are several 
reasons for this. For one thing, it is the state that is ultimately responsible for flefinijig what 
constitutes a city, in New Jersey, for instance, five criteria-are used to define 28 urban aid 
cities. These range in size from Newark with a population of 378,000 to AsbujTy Park with a 
population of 17,000. 

Furthermore, the nature of the urbahi/ed condition varies widely from state to state. This 
is shown in Chart 2. Depending upon what definition is used, various sets (Vf states represent 
the 20 most urban states. 



^hLs naterial is drawn from Gary Gappert and Fred G. Burke. Federal Aid, f^rhan Schools and State 
Refipofwhility for Quality of Life, N.J. Department of Education, December 197 
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Chart 2 

''Most llrban*^ StMes: Three Indicatoi^s 



Density „ 
Per Square Mile 



Pelrcent Urban 
By Census Definitions* 



Percent Population 
(Cities over 25,000) 



New Jersey 


953' 


Caiifornia 


Rhode Island 


905 


, New Jersey 


Massachusetts 


727 ' 


, Rhode Island ' 


Connecticut 


624' 


New York 


Maryland 


397 


Massarhusetts, 


New York 


381 ^ 


liUinois 


Delaware 


277 


Hawaii 


Pennsylvania 




Nevada 


Ohio 


260 


Utah 


Illinois 


199 


Florida 


Michigan 


156 


Texas 


Indiana 


144 


Arizona 


California 


128 


Colorado 


Florida 


126 


Connecticut 


Hawaii 


120 


Maryland 


Virginia 


117 


. Ohio 


North Carolina 


104 


Michigan 


Tennessee 


95 


Washington 


South Carolina 


86 


Delaware 


New Hampshire 


• 82 


Pennsylvania 


♦Places over 2,500 population 



90.9 C^lifori^ia 
88.9 , Arizona 

87.0 New York 
85.6 ^ Rhode Island 

84.6 Texas 
83.0 Colofado 

83.0 Illinois . 
80.9 Hawaii 

80.9 > MassachMsettV 

80.5 Michigan 

7^.8 Nevada 

79.5 Ohio 

78.7 Oklahoma 
77.3 Wisconsin 

76.6 Connecticut 
75.3 Minnesota 
73.9 ' Indiana 

' 72.6 Ne>y Mexico^ 

72.1 Florida 
71.5 Missouri . 



63 

03 
57 

57 
55 
55 
,.54 
53 
50 
49 
48 
v43 




The anomaties are Interesting. Of the top 20 states in density, the range is from almost 
1000 people per square mile in New Jersey (witK a density of 44,081 per square mile in Union 
City) to less than 82 per square' mile in New Hampshire (with a density of 2,734 in 
Manchester). Using ''percentage urban" (population living in places of over 2,500) sik other 
states join the list, including Texas and Nevada. Using,the third criterion, the percentage living 
in cities over 25,000 population, five other states including Wisconsin and Oklahoma api^ear 
and seven of the original list drop out. 

The problem of trying to establish a rather homogeneous approach4athe urban problem 
can be illustrated by the fact that the 20 "least urban" states control 40 percent of the votes in 
the U.S. Senate. This problem can be exaggerated, but the realities of federalized distribution 
of power within the U.S. Senate mean that 20 states acting in unison can essentially block any 
policy of resource allocation which does not consider their interests. 

With data such as this, it should be clear that it is the state government th^t must make 
sense of how federal programs and funds can affect its highest socio-economic need 
population centers. Already in some states federal aid makes up over 20 percent of the total 
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:>udget. It^creasingly, both the state executive and the state legislature M be seekitig to 

i:sh controls over the. disposition of these funds, Although many states have followed 
t .w.ida in the developn^ent of policies for the integration of social services, there is still very 
little functional integration between educational services and developmental initiatives. The 
Governor'^ T^sk, Force on Community Education in New Jersey is hovifever one sudh initiative 
which is worthwhile examining. " . * " ; 

Besides developing some kind of inter-agency urban policy, states must invent new 
systems of technical assistance to municipal governments. Althpugh our interest is primarily 
focused on the |)rospects fot* inter-agency and inter-urban youth policy, there is a general 
concern with the provision of technical assistance to urban governments. Munipipal 
management miist became much more productive in meeting its diverse and complex needs. 
New technical assistance centers and a new system of management support* services need to be 
invented. These centers could focus on the adaptation of new technologies and inr\pvative 
programs and practices by both the private and public sectors. ^ ' 

State initiatives in urban education policy are possible at several revels. These are: 

• Governors can provide for the inter-a^ency development anil coordination of the staie 
and fedeH^al programs which impact upon cities with an emphasis on those services 
which affect schools and urban youth and their families, 

. • Legislatures can addrefss both the questions of fiscal equalizatij;)n in their state aid 
formula and the provision of compensatory funds appropriate to the additional costs 
associated with "municipal overburden." , 

• Special attention should also'be paid to the state role in capital fmancing and the needs 
of urban districts with respect to school constructian and renovation. 

• State boards of education can adoj^t an urban priority and can initiate a formulation 
of urban education policy appropriatje to their state. 

• State education agencies can organize their commitment to urban education either by 
refocusing their existing resources and activities or by developing new program 
components appropriate to the unique educational nee^ds of their particular districts. 
State education agencies can also use the new provisions in the reauthorized 
Elementary and Secondary School Act for greater state initiatives to formulate new 
support for urban districts out of their existing federal allocations. 

• The new federal monies for basic skills improvement ($35 million) and state 
administration of Titl^iL .(a $16 million increase) provide an opportunity for 
restructuring support services tb urban districts in these significant areas. 

A number of state boards and education agencies such as those in New Jersey, New York, 
Missouri, and Texas have already embarked on new urban initiatives. The urban education 
policies and programs of the different states should be surveyed and shared.'^ 

It is ironic, however, that in the preparation of the federal budget for FY 1980, the 
proposed state incentive package for urban development was eliminated because of a 
purported lack of support. The Office of Management and Budget also did not provide funds 



'''For additional analysis of state urban efforts, sec Harold A. Morey, State Urban Development Strategies. 
Council of State Planning Agencies, Washington, D.C. 1977, 
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for the incentive provisions for state programs in comjpiensatory education which were passed 
by the Congress in 1978! If funded, these provisions would have allocated $83 million tbabout 
10 states. « / . • ' 

1;3 Municipal Education Policy , /. • 

In the last several years a number of big city n[\ayors have rediscovered the problems and 
opport^mities of urban scfiool syisitems. Test results have become a significant political 
indicator of the quality of education and even where mayors have no direct responsibility for 
educational policy and administration, they av? jften held accountable by thei electorate. 

Several strategies appear to be significant for municipal education policy These include: 

the community education initiative of the V.S, Conference of Mayors which is 
operating in 25 cities.'' - ' a 

• the collaborative planning and development of an urban youth budget between 
municipal agencies. . ' > 

• the "Cities-in-Schopls*' initiative and its targeting of social support services within the 
school setting. . ^ ' ^ 

• the inclusion of school improvement planning in the comprehensive community 
development planning required by HUD. 

• better coordination of youth employment programs with urban career education. 

• greater knowledge by municipal officials of the factors which contribute to better 
acadeitnic performance. 

1.4 pistrict Education Policy 

Participants at the urban conference were convinced that a clear and coherent 
educational mission has to be developed for school systems with the active participation of . 
parents, teachers, students, etc. Earlier questions about "governance" and advisory roles have 
been replaced with the recognition that meaningful mechanisms of involvement need to be 
ijiitiated and implemen^.ed. There is also a point of view that contends that building-level 
educational policy has often been autonomous from both the community and the board of 
education. 

Two proposals are almost self-evident. These are; 

• urban boards' of ieducation need to review and evaluate their provisions for both 
' educational planning and significant community involvement. 

• urban superintendents need to develop more cost and time effective mechanisms for 
the management of the educational mission. o 

A third proposal'needs to focus on the development of an adequate capacity for the provision 
of supportive and systematic technical assistance to school staff. Existing forms of technical 
assistance and staff development services need to be evaluated. 



"Michael A. diNunzio, "City Odvernment and Community Education," U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 1978. 
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1.5 Community or Neighborhood Education Policy 

Given the substantial federal interest in neighborhood revitalization aiid 9ornmunity 
reinvestment, there is a natural relationship betweejn the^cHool improvement and community 
involvement concerns of urban educators^ Unfortunately community control conflicts 
associated with the educational decentralizatioireiT<>irts in New Ydrk City havc^ created an 
inadequate and negative image of the 'potentimv for significant neighborhood*school 
partnerships. The federal provisions^ for parent adviWy councils hi^ye also created some 
cynicism about the ways in "(Vhich such involvement canNbe manipulated, 

It is also true that urban de|velopmerit policies deyelbped by municipal political and 
economic forces have often concentrated their efforts on the central business district and on 
job development efforts in industrial renewal areas. »^ 

It should be anticipated, however, that the various .market for^ which are influencing 
the current wave of urban revitalization are more consistent with concfems of neighborhood 
and Sichooi improvement. Indeed, there seems to be a consensus that poor>^ducational quality 
is one of the last remaining barriers to greater demand for urban housing. Twb^onsiderations 
need to be addressed. These are: \. 

1, A clarification of the potential and actual relationships between school imi^ovement 
and neighborhood improvement. * 

2. The development of time**effective mechanisms for community and school planning 
and development^ ^ ^ 

There is also a special ne^d.to consider relationships between education and the home 
environment in those schools which serve public housing populations. Not only is there a need 
to insure that federal regulations with respect to public housing have not created an 
environn^ent whiph adversely affects education, emphasis should be given to constructively 
using that environment to support learning. 1 he qualit^^f life in public housing could perhaps 
be dramatically improved through thg concerted developrrrent of ^ wide range of educational 
services. Here« again there is 9 need to clarify the context in which urban housing and 
educational policy can be coordinated to achieve some agreed upon goals. 

1.6 Fiscal Aspects of Urban Education Policy 

The recent emphasis on school fiscal reform in several ""states' has achieved some 
movement toward greater equalization of student ""aid between urban and non-urban 
ptopulations. There are sbme limits, however, to the effective impact^^of such provisions. In 
some cases, additional assistance to urban schools has been absorbed by much-needed 
property tax relief. Given the problems of municipal overburden, such tax relief also 
contributes to the quality of urbai) reform. 

It should be apparent, however, that fiscal equalization for cities represents a glass which 
is both half empty and half full. More attention needs to be paid to what that equalization is 
buying. This is an area of policy analysis which could be significant to state legislatures. 

1.7 Legal Aspects of Urban Education Policy 

I n recent years the most significant legal aspect of urban education has been in the arta of 
desegregation. Recent efforts at metropolitan integration in Jefferson County, Kentucky, and 




New Castle County, Delaware, represplit significant new departures which should be assessed 
for their, possible contribution to sinjilaWrategies elsewhere. 

At another level nibre attenjion couldlfete paid to the problems of urban schopl busihess 
management, collective bargaining, and the p Wems of in-school drime and vandalikih. At a 
different leyel there.have been proposals for sonkdramatic changes in both,the length of thej 
school year and in the length of the school week; The 'currem school-year cycle in American ' 
education reflects agricultural needs of thfe 19th century • An extended school year could be 
structured to meet certain recreational and careei' education heeds. It might also be useful to 
rethink the current school week and Ihe possible prAvisidn of both academic and cultural 
services on weekends. A "new" school week could also be\ructured around patterns of 

parental participation. . \ ' 

At ''east two initiatives might be isuggested. These are: \ 

• The office of the mayor in various cities should develop a ne\position of education 
counsel or advisor who would be responsible for strategic liaisohwith both state and 
municipal agencies. \ 

• State education agencies ^should review their regulations and\administrative 
procedures to determine if such provisions are appropriate to upique^^rbah needs. 

Theory Building for Urban Education \ 

In a time of policy urgency, it is often easy to neglect the role of theory in the management 
of public concerns. Experience has shown us two things, 

• First, the practitioner can use a theoretical orientation to make sense out of all the 
diverse phenomena which impact upon managerial consciousness. 

• Second, given an ecological perspectiye of urban systems., theory can be useful in 
creating models to evaluate proposed actions and to predict subsequent reactious 
within rnd between complex systems. 

2. 1 Deficit Theory 

Although one can be critical of the emphasis on the so-called language deficit approach 
to the analysis of the educationally disadvantaged, psycholinguistic research in this area has 
considerable merit. '2 Intercultural communication can be enhanced and guided by ^uch 
theories. Insofar as we have some empirical limits to research on complex miental processes, 
theory is necessary to advance our, knowledge. It is less clear, however, if deficit theory is 
equally applicable to our understanding of socio-economic disadvantages. 

2.2 Ideological Theories 

Given the. nature of our economic, system and the historical legacy of race relations in our 
society, it is inevitable that ideological theories will continue to be significant in the analysis of 



'^Sce. for instance. Clifford Hill. Urban Minority Studenis. Language and Reading, ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Urban Education, Teachers College. Columbia University, 1977, 
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educational proWenfis and conditions. oA's'^ T^cent development of a caste theory to 
explain racial stratification in American soclew aiid^elsewhere and/its impact on educatiooal 
achievement through the imposition of a"*job cemng" proyides a significant example of th^ use 
of an ideological theory, to illuminate educaUonal problems, lit is also true that the 
PUSH / EXCEL initiative of Reverend Jesse Jac|:son \q improve educational perforftiance in 
some urban cbmmunities has been evaluated jn antdeological context by some observers.'^ 
Ideological interpretations of social change are sometimes needed to explain or make sense of 
othervvise disparate trends and phehom'ena. These theories contribute to the social learning of 
a society. ' ' A • " , w 

1 3 Urban Theory ' ^ ,\ ^ . . 

It should be apparent that there is no naticmal institute! for urban development which is 
devoted to the objective and systematic develj^pment of urbaq theory or the application of 
research and development to urban institutions,'^ There are, however, alternative theories of 
urbanism. It could even be suggested that these theories 'are thesmselves a set of ideplogies.).^ 
The rapid growth in tlie I960's and early I970's of new departments and schools ^f urban 
affairs has now leveled off but it can be anticipated that these small but signiffcant groups of 
urbaaists will be contributing to the future growth of urban theory\ The institutional security 
of such' independent departments is likely tip contribute to g^eateninterdisQ.iplinary theory- 
building-efforts. " - ' ' 1 . V .. ' . 

The proposal f6r an "urban grant" component to federal higher education legislation,, 
which will be rjautho.rized in 1979 should be assessed for its potential contribution to such 
theory development. Such theories can contribute to a clearer understanding of tjiie 
environmental conditions which influence urban ediication and impact upon urban schools. 

- ■ . '.. " 

2.4 Urban Institutional Change ' ' ■ ■ . 

Another set of arguments wdpld, suggest that interorganizational and intergovernment 
theory should be used to explain patterns of institutional change in urban environments. It carl 
be suggested that^all urban institutions are either influenced or determined by federal and state 
initiatives, resburces and regulation^. Models of intergovernmental imt)act should be 
developed as a way of asst^ssing proposed federal and state policies and their influence on 
institutional innovations and changes in urban areas. At the same tiire the autonomous 
components of such institutional changes also need to be analyzed by similar theoretical 
frameworks. 



'•^John Ogbu, Minority Education ami CasU\ Academic Press, New York. 1978. 

^'^Harbara Si/emorc, **IM)SH Politics and the Hducatioti ol America's Youth," Phi Delta Kappatu Jatiuary 1979. 
^^Some attetition, however, should be paid, by educators to the work of the Ur.bati Itistitute. a tioti-profit 

corporatioti. Their publicatiotis catalog can be obtained by writing toioThe Urban Institute, 2100 M Street, 

r'.W., Washington. DX\ 20037. 
'^Some of these concerns arc discussed in the introduction in Urban Schools in Urban Systems, edited by Gary 

Gappert, Research for Belter Schools, Philadelphia* 1979. 
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Given the conference conclusion" thai partnership practices in education have 
outdistanced theory, it is'difficuU to evaluate the lasting effectjveness of such activities and 
their contribution to institutit^nal change. Alternative theoretical persjJfcctives are needed to 
deve^p the criteria for evaluating the significance of such efforts. Theoretical frameworks»are 
also necessary to sort out the extensive number o/diverse attempts into a series of |iilftnageaj)le 
categories. A forthcoming paper, •^Alternative Frameworks for Inter-Organizational 
Analysis," attempts to explore these issues. ' ^. , " , 

2.5 Systems of Urban School fmprovement , " . 

Recent studies of the federal influence or educational innovation have two major 
deficiencies. The first is that there is excessive ambiguity abo^ut the definitions of innovation, 
improvement, and change. Significantly different terms are used interchangeably in such - 
studies, There are fevs^commonly agreed upoii indicators for the more precise measurement of 
siich changes. , „ " 

The second defiQiency is that few of these studies are urban-specific. The recently 
developed urban education studies by Francis Chase'^ are an important new initiative which , 
•may contribute to theory building on urban school improvement, The significance of federal 
initiatives can only be fully assessed for impact on urban school systems if stronger conceptual , 
frameworks are provided so that tradeoffs can be identified, predicted, and stibsecjuently 
measured. The modeling of alternative urban futures through the application of the new tools 
of futures forecasting could be used to structure the application of jdifferent theories of school 
improvement to the development or modification of educational programs. 

Research in llrfa(an Education 

The most significant initiatives in urban educational planning are probably in the area of 
research. A distinction is being nriade in this content between research on existing systems and 
practices and the kind of knowledge development which comes from planned experimentation 
or pui^oseful intervention^ into urban educational systems. 

.i:t p ■ '. •• 

3.1 Data Base Development and Strategic Indicators » " 

A data base on urban education systems needs to be developed so that federal officials 
can better monitor the events and trends which are realities in urban schools. This data base 
could be simply focused on the 50 or 60 largest Title I districts or it could be extended to all 
communities of over 100,000 population. Alternatively it could be structured on a state level to 
reflect the differences in urban structures between the 50 states. A'set of significant or strategic 
indicators should be designed for use by those federal officials and program officers 
responsible for administering the programs with the greatest impact on urban education. 



'''Gary Gappert, "Alternative Frameworks for Inter-Organizational Analysis," Research for Better Schools, 
Philadelphia, forthcoming. 

'^Francis S. Chase, "The Regeneration of Public Education in Our Cities," Phi Delta Kappan, January 1979. 
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3.2 Urban Structures and Fuhptional Similarities and Differences ^ 

I n one sense each city is a fiscal artifact of state government. Functions and services are 
ascribed to cities and different municipal agencies by a complex set of federal, state, and 
municipal regulations and historical precedents^The utilization of a data base on urban 
education would require some orientation to significant similarities and differences betv^een' 
these, urban structures. A taxonomy of different type^ of urban systems should be used to 
develop several case study ai^alyses of trends affecting the performance of urban edtication , 
systems.,Such studies should alsoinclude longitudinal interpretations of educational budgets. 

3.3 Strategies of Urban School Management • 

Given the complexity of urban school systems within different structures of govert^ance 
and administration, general concepts of educational administration^are often dramatically 
modified in practice. Promising practices in urban school management should be identified 
and compared. ' 

3.4 Strategies.oX Urban School Improvement . ° 

In the initial publication of his research program, Francis Chase identified a significant 
number of educational innovations in 30 cities. These programs were clustered in the four 
areas of , Action-Learning, Basic Skills,' Cultural Pluralism, and School/ Community 
Interaction. Additional research could be used to identify the types.of st;'ategies associated 
with the implementation of each of these different typ^s of improvements. 

3.5 Promising Practices i^ Partnerships . . 

If participants at the urban conference were correct, there has been a virtual explosion of ' 
partnerships in urban education. Similarly, the provisions of a considerable number of federal 
programs call for new a\1visory and coordination relationships. In practice these 
arrangements may be positive, perfunctory, conflict-provoking, or resource enhancing. The 
best practices need to be identified, analyzed,^ and shared. Problems which cause negative 
' partnerships should be discovered and eliminated. 

c 

3.6 Implementation of New Educatiojial Technologies and Techniques 

It is unclear which educational technojogies and techniques have been successfully 
adopted and implemented i \ urban school systems. These technologies can sometimes 
contribute positively to productivity and stuident performance. In other cases they have 
absorbed large amounts of resources which could have gone to instructional services. 

3.7 Cultural Differences and Communication Syndromes 

^ In spite of all the research on cultural differences and their application to student 
communication, we know very little about how school systems have applied this knowledge in 



^^Scymour Sacks, "The City as Fiscal Artifact/' The Social Ecottomy of Cities, edited by Gary Gappert and' 
Harold Rose, Sage Publications, Beverly Hills, Urban Affairs Annual, 1975. 




practice. Many different urban teachers who haVe experienced the demographic turnovers of 
the last decade have develbpe^ diverse practical techniques to improve their communications 
iith students. Similar efforts have been made with parents and other members of the related 
wft^munities. It would be usefMl to conduct research by collecting and analyzing this 
significant body of practical knowledge. , , . , 

3.8 TheX^haracteristics and Management of Individualized Learning Programs 

FoUoVing from the above research should be an effort to understand the different ways 
in which individualized learning systems have been adopted or implemented in urban 
educational environment^. The assumption is often made that the range of individual 
differences is greater in urban classrooms. If that assumption isHrue, the management of 
individualized leaning programs is probably both more important an^ more difficult. An 
analysis of the stktus of such programs could be very useful and contribute to their 
improvement; \ 

3.9 Characteristics of feffective Urban Schools 

' Recent research by Ko" Edmonds^O others on the nature of effective urban schools 
should be supplemented byVdditional research on effective urban schools in different kinds of 
urban environments. Here aWin the recognition of the inifluence of different state and urban 
structures upon school e' otiveness could be incorporated in the expansion of such research. 

3.10 The Characteristics of Suicessful Urban Research and Development 

Francis Chase's work in this 4rea is a significant beginning and should be used to guide an 
evaluation of federal R&D efforts\which have had an urban base. Such research could also 
serve as an urban R&D needs assessment for future development funding. 

0 Intentional Knowledge Development\ ^ ' ' ^ : 

The research proposed above assumes that innovation in urban education has begun and 
is continuing. The purpose of such research is to identify and share existing practices and 
wisdom. In the area of knowledge development the purpose is to identify needs which may be 
significant in the I980's and to propose iAnovation« and initiatives which wilktrengthen the 
ability of urban systems to address those concerns. 

4.1 Capacity Building in Urban Educational Management Systems 

A review of the conference proceedings and related issues wouM lead one to believe that 
efficient and effective management of the external and internal relationships of an urban 
school system is the educational equivalent of landing a person on the moon. The analysis 
seems to indicate that the complexity of urban educational systems may have to increase il 
progress is to be sustained and improved. Plans to support managerial development in large 
fcity school systems through a program of urban leadership grants should be developed. Some 



20Ron Edmonils, "Search for Effective Schools." Center for Urban Studies. Harvard University, 1978. 
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^consideration should also be given to the^eVelopnient of a small number of urban ^taff 
institutes which could provide training anct technicaf assistance on' a regional basis.' 

A mor^ Utopian idea would be to design an experimental national urban staff college 
whiph would priivide extensive managerial and leadership education for promising middle 
managers from ithe entire range of municipal agencie|. An alternative fantasy would be the 
creation of a national institute for intergovernmental effectiveness. This institute would focus' 
.on training and|' research to improve intergovernmental performance in the several lawyers of 

" t)je federal systjem that impact on the largest cities. 

Any approach to managerial capacity-building in urban districts would however need to 
incorporate thfee components. These are: (I) a' core curriculum, (^) a clinical ajpproach to 
individual managerial circjiimstances, and (3) institutional reconstruction. 



'4.2 Alternativle Modelf-of Urban Community Education 

i ' I- • ■ 

The expansion of interest and projects in community education has not been 
accompanied ' by a rigorous evaluation of which elements of the different models of, 
community schools are cost-qffective. Given the state responsibility for both education and 
coordination! of federal social programs, several state plans to implement a systematic 
approach to j:ommunity schools jn different urban communities should be supported and 
evaluated. I ' ' ; . . 

It is also true thai most efforts in community education have been focused at the building 
level, usually by an exceptional principal. These efforts 9re usually extremely effective at , 
improving tlje community's interest in, and utilization of, the'ir neighborhood school. It is less 
clear whether these efforts have a positive impact on student achievement. It is- also unclear 
whether an entire district can successfully implement a comprehensive strategy of community 
school development. At the very least the existing knowledge base with respect to urban 
community education could be more rigorously assessed.. 

4.3 Incentives for Urban Staff Development 

Effective staff development programs usually have a "hands-on" buildihg-site focus. 
Incentives to develop such programs locally acjording to some agreed upon common criteria 
could be^ useful initiative. Some cross-site analysis of the urban initiatives by the Teacher 
Corps and\the Teacher Center Program could be used to develop such criteria and guide an 
urban expansion of effective programs. . 

4.4 The lievelopment of Urban Youth Budgets 

Several strategies for designing and developing collaborative budget-making between 
urban agencies serving youth in and out of school should be initiated and supported. These 
strategies could range from simple communication and coordination to collaboration and the 
joint delivery of services. The implementation of several such attempts indifferent cities could 
test the feasibility of such efforts for their impact on student learning and development. 

In a different fashion the budget analysis techniques of such groups as the Educational 
Priorities Panel in New York City and the production function 'research of the Federal 
/ Reserve Bank with the Philadelphia school system are examples of knowledge development 
which should be replicated systematically in several other cities to determine their utility for 
understanding the implementation problems of urban education budgets. 
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Another research strategy might be to cost out the kind of services which an urban school 
system requires and consumes from other municipal' agenctes. , 

4.5 Urban Diffusion Systems 

Uttl? is known, al?out the ways in which urban Schools and systems adopt and adapt 
effectiye programs and practices from the nationaf "bank" of R&D products. Recent research, ' 
hpNy^ver, by the T^ational Diffusion Network (NDN) indicates that there were ^ tb^aUf 551 ' 
NDN adoptions in 48 cities. These adoptions in urban areas are only 7.8 percent of the total 
.number of the estimated 7000 NDN- adoptions,^ Significantly, 38 percent of the urbin 
adoptions were by private schools. But nine cities had 23 or more adoptions «ind^nc city had 
as many as 63. This research and the experience of the Ne^ Jersey State Facilitation project 
also indicated that targeted diffusion efforts at particular cities can lead to multiple adoptions 
in the urban districts of several diverse projects. It was also determined in New Jersey jthat 
other municipal agencies were able to adapt some of the early childhood and adolescent 
programs to their particular needs in serving those age groups. 

Two significant initiatives might be:. ' „ „ ' 

\. Several, urban diffusion systems should be designed and implemented to work with 
dififerent types of urban school districts. These could be supported or implejnented by 
several different HEW programs. At lea^$ one of these systems should be targeted at 
other municipal agencies serying urban ybuth. 
1 2. The regional R&D Exchan|e program of the National Institute of Education should 
inc Jrporate an urban component which could be evaluated for its impact on urban 
districts. , <> ° , 

Both of these initiatives could develop significant new knowledge in understanding the 
patterns and processes of the in^plemerttation of innovations in cities. 
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Knowledge Utilization 

Given the existing knowledge base in educational and municipal practices, some 
attention must be paid to the more effective utilization of such knowledge and its transfer from 
one system to another. The complexity of urban systems inhibits the ability to obtain and 
utilize any single^comporient of an external innovation. The very richness of communications 
within urban systems may prohibit the development of any kind of priority focus. 

5.1 Urban Utilization of Results of Basic Skills Research 

Some attention should be paid to the utilization of results of basic skills research by 
urban Title I and compensatory programs. It is sometimes true that urban schools and 
districts adopt curricula in the basic skills ^feas without either an adequate needs assessment 
or an adequate review of recent research findings. Different technical assistance packages for 
urban school improvement could be designed to incorporate the best elements of basic skills 
research. These packages could be targeted at several levels, including principals, teachers, 
and parents. 
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5.2 The Utilization of School Improvement Research in the Community Development 
Process i" ' 

With the Department ofl Housing and Urban Development's new emphasis on r 
neighborhood revitalization and/the quality of community life, it is timely to fpcus the results 1 
of school improvement rebearch[|iiild ^development on the different groups y/hA are involved ' / 

in the community development' ptoces^. Alternative strategies of school improvement can be 
identified for different types of communities and neighborhoods. It is important, however, to< 
identify the significant connections and decision points between the processes of 
neighborhood development and school improvement. The linkages to reinvestment strategies, 
including anti-redlining efforts, need to be established as well. „ / 

5.3 Training in Collaborative Planning and the Joint Delivery of SCTvices 

There are skills associated with collaborative planning. Differenjt jkills a\e included in 
the joint delivery of services. As conference discussions demonstrated, there are both effective » 
and ineffective practices. This is another area where sharing experiential yifidum can 
contribute to the improvement of performance. J . \ 

■ ■ '\ 

5.4 Utilization of Research and Evaluation as a Management Tool \ 

In the last several years a number of urban districts have used federal evaluation ■ 
requirements to build a capacity ih research and evaluation. In some of these districts this 
capacity and the associated tools and techniques have been used to manage the * 
implementation ci comprehensive improvement programs. This management approach could 
be more widely utilized if incentives for staff development were provided. 
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EPILOGUE 



This review of thfc prospects for progress and partnerships in urban education has 
perhaps been influenced by several biases held by the writer. These biases are: 

• a progressive bias toward the prospects for improvement in urban education 

• a state bias toward the role of state guvernance in supportmg #ectivc urban 
structures, functions and services / / 

• a managerial bias toward the role of the superintendent and his or her nfianagerial team 
in the development and iynplcmentation of a coherent and effec^five educational 

• rmunkjipal bias toward the role of the mayor, the board of eduction, and other 
municipal agencies in the provision of services and actions in sMppoft of a school 
improvement mission. j „ 

All these biases are based upon the assumption that there is adequate federal support for 
the inclusion of eduf -^t: onal concerns in the formulation and development of a national urban 
Dolicy This also assumes that there is sufficient popularj^upport to maintain a commitment^o 
such a policy. This latter assumption has often been viewed with scepticism by marty 
urbanists. ' i 1968, Jesse Burkhead and Alan K. Campbell wrotei;^* / 

There is in fact no general agreement on any of the prerequuiites to an urban 
policy and it is, in part, this laclc of agreement which has prj/duced the variety 
of ad hoc approaches to urbunism and metropolitanism that today, together, 
constitute urban policy. / 
Later, in 1976, Burkhead" reviewed their earlier analysis and concluded that: 
The prospects for the kinds of organizational and pro^rammatie^hanges that 
would underpin a national urban policy are not verv/bright. But the directions 
toward which policy should move are much clearc/r than ten years ago. 

Since then the politics of an urban policy hayfe shifted somewhat with a new 
administration and with a new set of congressional comrtiittee chairpeople. But the prospects 
of reapportionments in the early 1980's reveal the fragility of the urban commitment. Only the 
market forces of a post-affluent society seem to value ah urban restoration.^^ But thes^ forces 
can be used to strengthen the urban coalitions and Partnerships. 

Out of the midst of this uncertainty, there wbuld appear to be about five alternative 
futures for the educational component of a national urban policy. ^ 

First there might bd a significant new /and comprehensive commitment to urban 
education! Such a commiment is more likely to consist of the reallocation of existing 



2lA. K. Campbell, J. Burkhead. "Public Policy for Urban America." /.mmw/m Urban Economics, M.S. Perloff.L, 

Wingo, eds.. Johns Hopkins University Press. Baltimore. 1968. 
22jesse Burkhead. "The Political Economy of Urban America." The Social Economy of Cities, fop. cit. 
2 V.ary Oappcrt Post Affluent America, The Social Economy of the Future. Franklin Watts, New York. 1979. 
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resources toward new initiatives which would impact upon urban schools rather than the 
development of new distinct programs which would require additional appropriations. But all 
federal urban programs would incorporate an educational component. 

Second, there might be a selective but limited expansion of support for urban 
educational needs within the context of federal education policies and prog'-ams. Such an 
expi^i^sion would be focused on the largest Title I districts and would incbrporate incentives 
foi greater state initiatives to support urbat) school improvement. 

ThiM, there might only be incremental support for urban education in a few isolated 
federal programs. This would increase the competition for scarce federal R&D resources and 
wpuld only besnefit a few urban districts. ' / 

• Fourth, federal interest in urban education might continue to be limited to a few "hot'* 
topic issues such as n^etropolitan desegregation, or the impact of new high school graduation 
requirements. Vf,-.----^----- - - =^ ""I L, 

Fifth, the gap betweeii urban policy and educational pjolicy will continue to exist and |Will 
widen or narrow from time.to time in random fashion. 

Ii<^^|this report no attempt^has been made to specifV what actions fhould be taken by 
appropriate federal, state, and lob^l officials. The intent has been to portray the range of issues 
and to provide a framework through which futurcydisctissions about policies and programs 
can be initiated. It might be appropriate to end thisieport with the words of Theodore Roszak 
from Where the Wasteland Ends. j 

He writes: 

There are dragons buried beneath our cities, primordial energies greater than 
the power of our bombs. Two thousahd years of Judeo-Christian soul-shaping 
and three centuries of crusading scientific intellect have gone into their 
internment. We had assumed them dead, forgotte^n their presence, constructed 
our social order atop their graves. But now they wake and stir. Something in 
the mode of the music, in the mind-rhythms of the time disturbs them. 
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Title I Allocations - FY79 

(Cities receiving more than $3 million) 



Albuquerqjie, N.M. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N..Y. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago, 111. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 

Denver, Colo. 

Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Texas 

Flint, Mich. 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Fresno, Calif. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Houston, Texas 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jersey City, N.J. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. 



A 572 475 


Metnnhis. Terih. 


10,894,831 


7 ASCI (\\(\ 


K/ftfltni PIa 


12,186.748 




Milwaukee. Wis 


9.478.265 / 




MinnpflnnliQ Minn 


3 740 629 / 


< oon 


\4/^Ki1a Ala 


6043 117 


10,JVU,0/ / 


[Vioni{guiucry) rym^ 


3 305 926 




Nladivillkii Tpfin 






New OrleAn^ 


12.277.805 




llCvv 1 Ul^, 111 1 • 


146 763 844 




Npu/nrlf NI 1 

l^V Well IV, 11 •»! • 


1 1 856 639 




Mnrfnik Vn 


4 511 304 


C AAC TCC 

5,005,755 


nat^tnnH Pnlif 
v/aKlanUi V'illll* 


6 363 123 




OklflhAniA Citv Okla 


3 563 071 


> ^ At\K AlO 


r lUlaUvipiila, ra« 


32 37 1 954 


'^O 010 107 


PhAeniv Ari7 ' 


9.453,769 


4 Aft 1 1 7 A 


Pitt^hurch Pa 


7.302,767 


3,258,610 


Portland, Ore. 


4,527,344 


3,707,575 


Richmond, Va. 


3,676,423 


4,759,739 


Rochester, N.Y. 


4,406,888 


3,180,217 


St. Louis, Mo. 


9,206^813 


12,201,488 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


3,223,411 


4,560,186 


San Antonio, Texas 


7,082,645 


3,233,545 


San Diego, Calif. 


5,554,941 


7,747,973 


San Francisco, Calif. 


6,148,489 


4,206,642 


Savannah, Ga. 


3,053,870 


4,429,052 


Shreveport, La. 


4,232.275 


3,328,786 


Tampa, Fla. 


5.886,989 


39,095,918 


Washington, D.C. 


14,030,322 


5,808,655 / 
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(Cities receiving between $2-3 million) 



Akron, Ohio ' 2,299,970 

Austin, Texas \ 2,378,927 

Bridgeport, Gonn. 2,147,980 

Camden, N.J. ' 2,763,483 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 2,317,250 

Columbus, Ga. 2,509,284 

Corpus Chrlsti, Texas 2.660,923 

Daytoi Ohio 2(534,368 

Des Moines, Iowa 2,113,142 

Gary, Ind. ° 2,346,886 

Grand Rapids, Mich. /2,800,697 

Honolulu, Hawaii 2,349,428 

New Haven, Conn. 2,364,607 

Omaha, Neb. 2,053,026 



Paterson, N.J. 


2,799,553 


Providence, R.l. 


2,546,698 


Sacramento, Calif. 


2,732,4B 


St. Paul, Minn. 


2,351,217 


Seattle, Wash. 


2,683,291 


Springfield, Mass, 


2,819,i22 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


2,543,695 


Toledo, Ohio 


2,779,238 


Trenton, N.J. 


2,134,81^ 


Tuscon, Ariz. 


2,486,644 


Tulsa, Okla. 


2,720,312 


Wichita, Kans. 


2,434,134 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


2,110,043 


Worcester, Mass. 


2,009,066 
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